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Creative Merchandising 


NATHANIEL C, RATNER 
Creative merchandising is the ability to select or design merchandise 
that will sell in volume at a profit. This article shows how sales pro- 
moters are overcoming the adverse business situation. 


There is a popular saying among 
theatrical people that no matter how 
bad the season is there is always one 
show that is a sell-out. This anomaly 
is true of other lines of business as 
well. The phenomenon of a prosperous 
business existing in the face of general 
business difficulty is odd indeed but 
not unusual. 

During the present fall season of 
1931—with the outlook for the winter 
far from encouraging—there are a 
number of industries operating to 
capacity, free from financial worry and 
inactivity. The outstanding example 
is, of course, the millinery trade, which 
has enormously profited through the 
popularity of the Eugénie fashion. 
The creative intelligence of the Paris 
couturiers, or whoever originated the 
Eugénie mode, gave impetus to an en- 
tire industry, stimulated sales, and ac- 
tually succeeded in outwitting the de- 
pression forces. Those who were alive 
to the opportunity resulting from the 
popular demand for this style have 
profited greatly. 


Current Opportunities for 
Promotion 


It is not possible, however, to sit 
back and wait for good fortune, or 
good fashion, to say the magic word 
that will galvanize the buying public 
into action. There are no magical for- 
mulas except alertness to conditions, 
and the ingenuity of the individual to 
seek out markets where fashion fac- 
tors or price offer opportunities for 


increasing sales and profits. 

A typical condition exists in the 
soap industry at the present moment. 
There are several soap mills that are 
operating on a _ twenty-four-hour 
schedule, made possible by the sagac- 
ity of many stores which are capitaliz- 
ing on the low prices now obtainable. 
Soap is unquestionably a staple and it 
is not usual to expect large and profit- 
able sales of soap under ordinary con- 
ditions. At the present time, however, 
not only is the price of soap unprece- 
dentedly low, but the producers of ad- 
vertised brands have failed to reduce 
their prices in proportion. This has 
created an unusual demand for the 
product at prices offering great sav- 
ings to the consumer. The merchant 
who is alive to this situation has suc- 
ceeded in profiting greatly, in spite of 
unfavorable conditions. 

In the toilet-goods department of 
one particular store, the sales of soap 
have been so large during the past 
year that sales of but a few items of 
soap are expected to be more than 20 
per cent of the sales of the entire 
department—a department which in- 
cludes thousands of items. The busi- 
ness in toilet goods here actually 
shows an increase larger than would 
be expected in prosperous times. 

Many other opportunities for large 
and profitable sales are constantly oc- 
curring, and are readily discernible to 
the alert and keen-minded buyer. 
While it is possible to define the mean- 
ing of an opportunist, opportunities 
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are not limited to any one condition, 
any one method of approach, or any 
one idea. Some one has said that an 
opportunist in retailing secures the 
highest possible volume for every item 
and capitalizes every situation—sug- 
gests and creates new items and new 
situations. 


Science an Aid to Promotion 


The opportunist is not guided by 
inspiration alone. Investigation will 
usually show that the successful ideas 
are based on a _ thorough under- 
standing of merchandising principles. 
Some merchants are quick to believe 
that systems and the other mechanics 
of merchandising tend to interfere 
with the free exercise of the mind. 
The results of many years of con- 
structive upbuilding in increasing the 
efficiency of store operation have of- 
ten been thrown into the discard. The 
emphasis on one phase of merchandis- 
ing should not mean the neglect of 
another. 

The store with trained personnel 
and sound organization is in a better 
position to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities, to avoid the repetition of past 
mistakes, to base decision on judg- 
ment backed up by an_ intelligent 
analysis of the facts. It should be 
possible to differentiate between the 
relative importance of the scientific 
and the intuitive in merchandising. 
Merchandising, when it attempts to 
answer the questions what, when, how 
much, and how many, has become 
more scientific in that these questions 
can be answered on the basis of facts. 
The profitable use of the facts, how- 
ever, is still in a large measure deter- 
mined by our unscientific sensibilities 


of intuition and judgment. As long 
as merchandising ability is so closely 
related to talent, instinct, and judg- 
ment, it is far from an exact science. 

A prominent merchant has aptly de- 
scribed this difference by saying that 
astrology is an art and astronomy is 
the science. By astronomy we are 
able accurately and exactly to deter- 
mine when the moon will rise, when 
the sun will set, when the tides re- 
cede; by astrology, on the other hand, 
we are only able to determine events 
by ordination and inspiration. The 
only thing we are sure of is that we 
have paid the soothsayer’s fee. 


Capitalizing on Consumer Interests 


Successful merchandising depends a 
great deal on the ability to -discover 
opportunities for increasing — sales 
through the creation of new ideas for 
merchandise having promotional pos- 
sibilities. While this is true at all 
times, it is particularly true during 
periods of lethargic business that can 
only be jogged into action through 
some unusual means. It is necessary 
to go back but a few years to see 
many illustrations of the ingenuity of 
merchants in not only capitalizing 
situations but also creating them. 

The vast growing importance of 
fashion has overwhelmed us. Fashion 
in apparel—fashion in the home— 
fashion in the gardens—fashion for 
travel, for play, and for work. The 
story of the importance of color, de- 
sign, and fashion would consume 
many volumes. 

Fashion can be thought of (1) in 
terms of stores that have been un- 
usually successful, (2) in terms of 
departments (in every store there is 
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to be found at least one unusual de- 
partment that has been built up by 
superior merchandising ability), or 
(3) in terms of items. In the last 
analysis, successful merchandising is 
based on the ability to develop and 
create salable merchandise that will 
sell in volume at a profit. In meeting 
this constant need the merchant’s per- 
formance as an opportunist is most 
evident. 


Through the vogue for pajamas at 
least seven different departments have 
benefited—from evening dresses to 
lounging pajamas. Somewhere down 
the line some one broke all the rules 
and dared to do something out of the 
ordinary. Our homes—especially the 
city apartments—have led to the com- 
plete designing and creating of mer- 
chandise. We have dinettes and 
folding tables and day beds. 


Pent houses and roof terraces have 
inspired new business and types of 
merchandise. The growth of indoor 
entertaining has created a whole new 
field for bridge accessories and indoor 
games and has led to the introduction 
of entirely new items in china, glass- 
ware, and linen. Adult game depart- 
ments are now prominently featured 
in all New York stores. Any new 
phase of American life may lead to 
the development of a multitude of 
items throughout the store. Travel 
is becoming more important and every 


one vacations. It is possible to make 


a most comprehensive list of merchan- 
dise that is intended for the traveler. 
As airplane travel becomes more pop- 
ular, there probably will be developed 
as extensive a line of goods intended 
to meet this demand. 


Fashion has spread to all lines of 
merchandise. The article in the five- 
and-ten-cent store is fashion right. 
The kitchen is being ensembled along 
with the costume. There is fashion 
not only in clothes but in furniture 
and household equipment and almost 
everything that is purchased for retail 
consumption. 

When the Paris Exhibition of Dec- 
orative Arts took place in 1925, it re- 
vealed a distinct departure in furniture 
and decoration. This was the first in- 
troduction of modernistic design and 
it was immediately adopted in this 
country by the more progressive mer- 
chants. The standing of Saks-Fifth 
Avenue store can be attributed in large 
measure to the fact that it was so 
quick in applying the modern idea to 
everything possible. 


Styling and the Manufacturer 


Manufacturers, as well, have proved 
themselves to be merchants in dis- 
guise. Many employ _high-salaried 
creators and designers who are trying 
to solve what the customer wants even 
before the customer herself knows. 
The stylist has graduated to the manu- 
facturing market and many manufac- 
turers now retain styling and merchan- 
dising organizations to help them create 
new designs, new items, and develop 
new markets for their products. 


In the automobile industry, the Ford 
car was for many years recognized as 
one of the best popular-priced cars in 
the country. This car was a huge suc- 
cess at a time when people were inter- 
ested more in the utility value of the 
merchandise than in its appearance. A 
lack of interest in the psychology of 
merchandising from the standpoint of 
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attractiveness and appearance caused 
the loss of the Ford market in an 
amazingly short time. For a period, 
their prestige fell off considerably. 
Only after radical changes in the ap- 
pearance of the Ford, through the in- 
troduction of the elements of good 
design and color, has the market been 
recovered. The Ford is overrunning 
the streets today—as it has in the past 
—but it is also to be found on Park 
Avenue, Southampton, and the other 
resorts of the fashionable. 


Creative Merchandising 


We are all familiar with one ex- 
ample or another of the results of cre- 
ative merchandising that are constantly 
occurring. A few years ago, a woman 
who had a shop on Madison Avenue 
began developing items for the closet, 
having in mind the great neglect to 
which the closet had been submitted 
and the unusual decorative possibili- 
ties in a market that was untouched. 
Today we are closet conscious, and 
sell closet items in large volume in the 
notion department. Many stores have 
large closet shops completely outfitted 
with every imaginable item that can be 
used in closets. This is said with reser- 
vation. Before the season is over, 
some enterprising buyer and manufac- 
turer will have developed some new 
item, or taken some slow-selling item 
and re-created it, and thereby added 
another item to this already long list. 

Hangers have been sold ever since 
civilization meant more than one change 
of clothing, but it took one idea—the 
velveteen covered hangar—to stimulate 
the most unusual sale of hangers that 
any item in the notion department had 
ever experienced. 


It is possible to enumerate thous- 
ands of items that have been turned 
into volume sellers through merchan- 
dise ideas and promotion—sets of 
towels, bath mats and wash cloths, 
hard-water soap, health lamps, etc. 
During the present depression many 
merchants have taken advantage of 
market conditions to take higher priced 
items and copy them down to prices 
that heretofore were thought impos- 
sible. 

Volume Promotions 

In years gone by, one of the largest 
stores in New York was able to sell 
pianos by the thousands by sensing the 
demand that existed for pianos at 
lower prices. As a result, the store 
built up in a short space of time one 
of the largest musical instrument busi- 
nesses in the world. It was started 
through the promotion of upright 
pianos and later grand pianos. When 
grand pianos were selling at compara- 
tively high prices, through clever mer- 
chandising it was made possible to 
make them available at low prices. 
Later, the mechanical reproducing 
piano was sold in great volume. Then 
followed phonographs and, finally, the 
radio. Millions of dollars worth of 
business was handled by this one store 
in the space of a few years through 
the ability to create merchandise that 
would sell in vast quantities and at 
prices that would stimulate a hitherto 
unconceived demand and to promote 
it in a vigorous way. This store has 
been known to sell as many as five 
thousand radio sets in one day, at 
prices slightly under one hundred dol- 
lars, and another five thousand sets 
the next day, making approximately 
one million dollars of sales on a single 
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item at a single price in a sale cover- 
ing a few days. The promotion of 
items and the creation of new ideas 
are endless. 

It was never thought advisable to 
advertise after the Christmas holidays 
until one store had the bright idea that 
many people received money for gifts 
and so began a series of tremendous 
events to give people an opportunity to 
spend their gift money for the kind 
of things they would like to have been 
given. The largest dress sales often 
take place on the day after Christmas 
and the day after Easter. 

Many will recall the condition ex- 
isting last year in the fur market when 
it was possible to promote fur sales 
because of the unusually low prices, 
and stores that were confronted with 
an average or poor February were able 
to obtain an unusual increase in busi- 
ness during a month that ordinarily is 
quite uneventful. Selling merchandise 
out of season worked like a charm at 
one time—furs in August, blankets in 
June, etc. 


Discovering manufacturers in diffi- 
culties and securing large stocks of 
merchandise at great sacrifices in price 
have made tremendous sales possible. 
The merchant has been able to benefit 
by the business difficulties of manufac- 
turers and the past two years have 
been no exception. The failure of one 
particular handbag manufacturer sup- 
plied enough stimulation to sell mil- 
lions of dollars worth of merchandise. 


The successful merchant has proved 
his ability to make money in falling as 
well as in rising markets. Flexibility, 
quickness in sensing the flitting 
changes in demand, the very nature of 
the large department store, have made 
it possible to capitalize situations that 
would be fatal to most business insti- 
tutions. The quick action of many 
stores in adjusting themselves to the 
conditions brought on by the Wall 
Street debacle has demonstrated that 
the merchant is, above all, an oppor- 
tunist in his selection of merchandise 
for promotion. 


Buying and Merchandising Division 


Bolt Control for Piece Goods 


Irvinc P. Harris 
Piece goods are the most difficult type of merchandise to control and 
inventory accurately. The method here presented has been thoroughly 
tested and found practicable. 


The control system described here 
for piece goods was installed for two 
purposes: to furnish merchandising in- 
formation and to facilitate inventory 
taking. For merchandising, it offers 


only what any good system should fur- 
nish; but at inventory time, with the 
aid of these records, it is possible to 
eliminate the preliminary labor of 
measuring the yardage on every bolt 


=, 
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in stock. The idea of the control is 
to carry a separate record of each 
bolt, on which the original yardage is 
entered, the sales deducted, and a run- 
ning balance carried of yardage on 
hand. At inventory time, if all data 
are in and all postings correctly made, 
the balance shown on the record for 
that bolt can be accepted as the cor- 
rect yardage. The taking of physical 
inventory then consists simply in mak- 
ing a list of all bolts in stock at that 
time; leaving the yardage of each bol: 
to be filled in from the stock record. 


Yardage for Physical Inventory 


There must be a means of checking 
the accuracy of such a record before 
it can be trusted as a substitute for 
actual physical measurement. For this 
check, a report is obtained from the 
selling department as each bolt is ex- 
hausted. By comparing this report 
with the balance for the bolt shown on 
the stock record, any discrepancy can 
be accurately measured and recorded 
on the control card. If the accumu- 
lated discrepancies of all bolts sold out 
during a season amount to consider- 
ably less than the amount of errors usu- 
ally found in taking inventory by other 
methods, it should be safe to accept as 
correct for inventory purposes the 
yardage balance shown on the record. 
Also, this accumulated discrepancy 
may be regarded as a reasonably accu- 
rate measure of the actual physical 
shrinkage that occurred during the sea- 
son. At least as many bolts should 
be sold out in a six months’ season as 
remain in stock at the end of the 
season. The undetected shortage in 
the stock at inventory should therefore 
not be greater than the recorded short- 


ages accumulated during the season. 

If the discrepancies found, as bolts 
are sold out, run consistently large, 
they should be investigated. The cause 
may be (1) that the control clerk is 
not getting all the data; (2) that the 
salesclerks are habitually giving over- 
measures to customers; (3) or that 
the store is receiving short measure 
from vendors. Until the cause is dis- 
covered and remedied, the record can- 
not be used as an aid to inventory 
taking. 


Bolt-Identification System 


The bolt-identification system used 
is a simple one. Either the pattern is 
given a number or the manufacturer’s 
own number is used. It has generally 
been advantageous to use the manu- 
facturer’s. For example, the code, 
C = 1775 = A is interpreted as fol- 
lows: C—represents cretonnes (tex- 
tile classification) ; 1775—pattern num- 
ber (manufacturer’s own) ;- A—bolt 
one of that pattern (identifies individ- 
ual bolt). 

The bracketing of the number with 
letters is done so that it will be easier 
for the salesclerk wholly to complete 
the notation of the number and letters 
upon the salescheck. Also, the inspec- 
tor or packer on comparing the mer- 
chandise and salescheck will see, from 
the make-up of the number, whether 
the salesclerk has entered the complete 
identification. 

The identifying number for each 
bolt originates in the stock-record book, 
which is a record kept by the buyer 
of all the patterns in stock and the 
number of bolts in each pattern. It is 
divided into sections by material clas- 
sifications and then by price lines in 
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each classification. When a new pat- 
tern is ordered, an entry is made in the 
book and that particular bolt becomes 
A, representing the first bolt received 
of that pattern. When reordered, the 
new bolt gets a letter following the 
last, which in this case would be B, 
the second bolt received. 


When Ordering Goods 


The method of identifying incom- 

ing merchandise is as follows: 

1. When preparing to place an 
order, the buyer refers to the 
stock-record book for the next 
bolt number of the pattern. 

2. The pattern is ordered and the 
bolt letter, pattern, and number 
for each item is written upon the 
face of each purchase order. 

3. A complete record of the order 
is entered in the stock record 


book as follows: 


Price Classification Pattern No. Bolt No. 
Cretonne 5052 B 


55c ABC 

The A B C under “Bolt Number” 
means there were three bolts of that 
pattern placed in stock. 


When Goods Are Received 


1. The order checker copies the pat- 
tern number and bolt number 
from the purchase order on to the 
invoice. This is done on receipt 
of the invoice from the manu- 
facturer when it is compared to 
the purchase order. If correct, 
the invoice is sent to the mark- 
ing room. 

2. In the marking room, when at- 
taching price tickets to the mer- 
chandise, the marker copies this 
identifying information on to the 
price ticket. At the same time, 


he makes out the perpetual in- 
ventory card for use in the con- 


trol office. See the following form. 

When old merchandise is returned 
by a customer, the incoming goods are 
treated in the same way as a purchase. 


They are given the old pattern num- 
ber, but a new bolt number, for there 
are no additions to merchandise on 
hand made on the control card; only 
reductions in stock can be entered. The 
distinction between a purchase and a 
customer return is shown by filling out 
the control card with red ink. In the 
record book, an account called “Cus- 
tomer Returns” is maintained wherein 
a composite record is kept. The one 
exception to this rule is where the 
merchandise returned is of remnant 
size. No control card is made out for 
returned remnants and no further rec- 
ord is kept by the control office. 
Sales 


An extra or office copy of the sales- 
check is provided for the use of the 
control office. The salesclerks turn 
these in every night to the control 
clerk, who is located near the depart- 
ment. They should be enclosed in a 
tally envelope and a note made of the 
first and last salescheck numbers. This 
assures that all checks are received. 
They are inspected carefully by the 
control clerk, first, for any gaps in 
numerical sequence to indicate miss- 
ing checks, and second, for complete- 
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ness of identification entry on each 
sale. The sales are then entered on 
the control cards, and new balances 
computed. 

In organizations where salespeople 
of one department are permitted to sell 
in departments to which they are not 
regularly charged, a problem exists. 
The daily transactions of these con- 
tingent salespeople must be entered on 
the control cards. A record must be 
maintained of these interdepartmental 
salesclerks. This can be done in either 
of these two ways: 


1. The section manager of the con- 
trolled department may list all sales- 
clerks not regularly charged to the de- 
partment, but selling at that period. 
At the close of the day the control 
clerk checks the list of contingents 
and at the earliest opportunity checks 
the tissues of each of the saleschecks 
for entries. 

2. Where tabulating machinery is 
used for the sales audit, a detail list- 
ing can be obtained daily for all sales 
made in the department. This may 
be for sales made by outside clerks. 
If any are found, the tissue of the 
salescheck is traced and the sale noted. 

The salesclerk, on removing the 
ticket from the end of the bolt, writes 
the following information upon the 
back of it: 

1. Date of last sale 

2. Salesclerk’s number 

3. Remnant, if any yardage remains 
If in any case an abnormally large 
discrepancy is found, there should be 
an immediate effort to trace the cause. 


Keeping the Records 
On the control cards all transactions 


are reduced to two activities: outgoing 
merchandise is treated as sales and in- 
coming as purchases. However, to 
prevent the possibility of any misin- 
terpretation of the control cards a true 
account of this is kept by maintain- 
ing the following record books. 


1. Transfers of merchandise out of 
department 

2. Returns to the manufacturer 

3. Customers’ returns 

4. Markdowns or markups 


Daily Operating Procedure of the 
Control Clerk 
1. a) Check tally envelopes to sec 
if each clerk’s daily record is 
on hand 
b) Collect the tickets of sold-out 
bolts from the boxes provided 
as depositories 
c) Collect all record books 
(transactions not connected 
with actual purchases or sales ) 
2. Make all entries by posting from 
the record books to the control 
cards 
3. a) Check each tally envelope for 
missing sales records 
b) Post sales to control cards 
4. List all patterns sold out and 
those having yardage remaining 
of less than ten yards (see the 
report in the following section) 
Reports 
1. Every third day a complete list 
of sold-out or nearly sold-out pat- 
terns is compiled. This is the 
danger signal to the buyer of his 
stock’s depletion. The report 
should include: 
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Textile Pattern No. Bolt No. Price 
Class 
C 1770 D 55¢ 
G 1804 B 75c 


2. Twice a month, a record is made 
of all patterns ordered by the 
buyer. This information is taken 
from the buyer’s book of orders. 
The control clerk compares it 
with his copy of the first report 
on depleted stock. 

If active patterns which have been 
depleted are not reordered, the control 
clerk makes a note of this condition 
on the report. This serves as a re- 
minder of what should be on order. 

3. The monthly report is a detailed 
analysis of the stock on hand. It 
is a tabulated listing of all pat- 
terns and their respective activity 


75 
Season Mfg. Name & No. Remaining 


Yardage 
2P Smith 177 3 yards left 
3P Jones 46 All gone 


3. Indicates the season where mer- 
chandise should be heavy or light, 
preventing a bulky overstocked 
department 


Measuring the Accuracy of the 
Control System 


During a period of two months of 
activity in the cretonne department, 
there were 8,146 bolts sold out. Of 
these, 346 were even; that is to say, 
the control card was in accord with 
the physical condition of the bolt. 
While there were small shortages or 
overages in the other cases, most dis- 


during the month. When this crepancies were only small fractions of 
Price Yardssold No.Patterns No. Patterns YardsO.H. Yards O. H. 

Line Active Inactive Active Inactive 

35c 12,100 731 128 2,650 784 

55c 21,800 490 73 5,900 1,238 


report is completed, a color study 
is made. The clerk indicates the 
popular colors in each price line 
in the order of customer demand. 

This last report is of great import- 
ance in formulating a turnover control. 
The usual procedure is to set up a plan 
for a six-months period. 

The setting up of a pattern and 
price-line budget requires a sound an- 
alysis of past performance. With this 
type of report a very distinct picture 
of the situation is presented. The 
monthly report achieves the following 
results : 

1. Regulates buying of pattern and 

color 

2. Emphasizes predominating price 

lines 


a yard. In fact the net shortages were 
less than one-half per cent of the total 
yardage sold. 

Another two months should show an 
even lower rate of shortage. All the 
large discrepancies date back to the 
time when the system was first in- 
stalled, and can be attributed to defi- 
ciencies in control at that time, weak- 
nesses which have since been discov- 
ered and remedied. 

This system is readily adaptable to 
all yard-goods departments. Although 
only cretonnes have been mentioned, it 
is used by the chintz and upholstery 
departments as well. It is of particu- 


lar assistance in a department that sells 
only by sample. 
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PLANNING THE STOCK 
ASSORTMENT 
WARREN WRIGHT 

Surveys have almost uniformly dem- 
onstrated that consumers prefer a few 
items as against many brands carried 
by unwary storekeepers. When 65 
per cent of consumers is satisfied with 
5 brands out of 102 kinds of coffee, 
and likewise in varying degree with 
pens, pencils, tea, and so on, it chal- 
lenges the attention of all merchants. 
Sales are the chief guide to purchas- 
ing for stock, but how many mer- 
chants appreciate just what this 
means? Of course a few sales will be 
lost if the customer refuses one of the 
few brands carried, but it is doubtful 
if lost sales of this nature offset the 
great costs of carrying “sleepers.” The 
question can be answered only by fac- 
tual analysis in every case. 

Duplication of items is usually 
greatest on canned goods in grocery 
stores. Bread, butter, and eggs often 
show turnovers of 300, 70, and 30 
times a year, respectively. Oftentimes 
these items plus sugar and coffee 
amount to nearly half of the annual 
total sales. Although they usually 
carry thin margins they still are profit- 
able even when, as is commonly done, 
they are forced to bear the overhead 
cost burdens of other lines. Saddling 
every item with an average markup 
amounts to disguising the real work- 
ers and the “sleepers” in stock. Chain 
stores have studied this matter serious- 
ly, and one solution seems to be a re- 
duction in inventory so as to eliminate 
slow-moving lines. Some chains sell 
butter at relatively low prices, but the 
accusation often made that such prices 
are below cost is probably false in 


light of the splendid turnover records 
of butter. This does not deny that 
selling below cost is ever done. 

The ideal stock is one which is bal- 
anced. This means, a stock composed 
of commodities carried in quantities 
directly proportional to their turnover 
possibilities. Local wholesalers are be- 
ing forced to render such service as 
will permit the independent store- 
keeper to keep his goods moving. An 
essential feature of wise storekeeping, 
then, is inventory control. 

One word of warning seems neces- 
sary. It is foolish to try for extreme- 
ly high turnover records lest the mer- 
chant be found “short” of goods 
ordered. It is probably better to set a 
conservative turnover goal for each 
line, and then attend to it: carefully, 
and adjust up or down as conditions 
seem to warrant. Management will 
need to prevent over-zealous employ- 
ees from showing record-breaking 
turnover performances to: the detri- 
ment of trade in cases of “short” 
stocks. 

The important thing is for the mer- 
chant to know what he is selling, 
goods, service, credit, or whatnot, and 
to make his charges accordingly. A 
can of beans delivered, or sold on a 
charge account, is not the same com- 
modity as the same product sold over 
the counter for cash. The consumer 
knows this. And Mr. Storekeeper, 
once he inaugurates a cost and inven- 
tory system of however simple con- 
struction, will become permanently 
suspicious of every unit on his shelves. 
He will say, in effect, to each item, 
“How can you explain your presence 
in such excellent and costly surround- 
ings?” 
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The Trend Back to Comparative Prices 


C. Watt 


Do comparative prices assist or mislead the customer? Here is a com- 
plete review of the situation. 


That comparative prices are being 
favorably received by customers may 
perhaps be indicated by the increased 
use of them in 1931. During the first 
half of this year comparative prices 
played a big part in some of the sales 
gains. Large stores in New York and 
Newark inaugurated comparative-price 
campaigns early and good results were 
reported. In attempting to explain 
this favorable consumer reaction, com- 
parative-price advertising was given 
emphasis. 

Many large stores have returned to 
the use of comparative prices after a 
period in which they did not use them. 
Among such stores are the William 
Hengerer Co., Buffalo, which for ten 
years refrained from them. The 
reason given for the new policy was 
“to impress customers with present 
savings.” This implies that customers 
regard comparisons as a valuable aid 
in shopping. One of the largest New 


Papers 


York stores recently returned to the 
use of comparative prices in spite of 
the following announcement in Nov- 
ember 1929, “No comparative prices 
in Blank’s advertising. It does not 
print confusing claims and exaggera- 
tions that undermine the reader’s con- 
fidence.” Bloomingdale Brothers, Gim- 
bel Brothers, Lord & Taylor, and 
James McCreery & Co. may be cited 
as examples of stores in New York 
City which have given up previous 
policies of not using comparatives. In 
1926, one of these stores stated, “Com- 
parative prices are a menace to hon- 
esty,” and another that their use leads 
to dishonest and unwise abuses by buy- 
ers. 


An analysis made recently of large- 
store advertising shows a substantial 
proportion with comparative prices, a 
larger proportion than on the corre- 
sponding dates in 1929. 

Per Cent Adver- Per Cent Adver- 


tisements with vertisements without 
Comparative Prices Comparative Prices 


New York Times, Sunday, Aug. 2, 1931 45 55 
Boston Globe, Sunday, Aug. 2, 1931 65 35 
New York Times, Wednesday, Aug. 5, 1931 45 55 
New York Sun, Wednesday, Aug. 5, 1931 60 40 
New York Daily News, Thursday, Aug. 6, 1931 52 48 
New York Journal, Thursday, Aug. 6, 1931 100 0 
New York Times, Sunday, Sept. 27, 1931 57 43 
New York Times, Sunday, Sept. 4, 1929 33 67 
New York Times, Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1929 24 76 
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The proportion of advertising with 
comparative prices increased from 33 
per cent to 45 per cent from the first 
Sunday in August 1929 to the corre- 
sponding Sunday in 1931. A. still 
greater increase occurred on the corre- 
sponding first Wednesday of August. 
These figures imply either that com- 
parative prices are more acceptable to 
the consumer now or that stores are 
resorting to excessive sales pressure 
to move goods in view of the de- 
creased buying power. 

Former Attitude of Leading Stores 

The current trend is surprising in 
the light of former investigations to 
the effect that comparative prices were 
on the wane. For example, the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
announced after an inquiry made 
among members that there were, out- 
side of New York City, 44 department 
stores that used comparative prices, 
against 59 which did not use them. 
They quoted Nation’s Business as re- 
porting the following as among the 
larger stores refraining from com- 
paratives : 

Marshall Field & Co. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 

B. Altman & Co. 

Bloomingdale Bros. 

The Emporium 

Holmes & Co. 

Frederick & Nelson 

J. L. Hudson Co. 

Lord & Taylor 

R. H. White Co. 

Some reasons for not using com- 
parative prices were given by the fore- 
going as follows: 

Marshall Field & Co.: “To promote 
truthfulness, and to make advertising 
less confusing.” 


Frederick & Nelson: “To eliminate 
the great abuse of advertising terms.” 

Holmes & Co.: “The public is fed 
up on ‘value’ and ‘worth.’ ” 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.: “To give 
advertising a better tone.” 

Other stores’ objections: ‘‘Protec- 
tion of consumer requires elimination 
of comparative prices.” ‘Impossible 
to avoid exaggerations.” “We could 
not compete in lying.” ‘What it sold 
for a year ago has no present bear- 
ing.” “Worth, other than present cur- 
rent value, is deceptive.” 

Former Consumer Attitude 


Until recently, customers as well as 
stores were reported as averse to com- 
parisons. In July, 1928, the year be- 
fore the crash, the Boston Better Busi- 
ness Bureau made a study of compara- 
tive-price advertising in Boston, send- 
ing 5000 questionnaires to Boston resi- 
dents to secure an opinion from differ- 
ent types of consumers. The question 
asking the reader’s belief in compara- 
tive-price advertising was answered 
by 459 persons. The results were as 
follows: 


Per Cent 
Believed it to be false 11 
Believed it to be misleading 37 
Believed it to be exaggerated 46 
Believed it to be harmful 6 


About the helpfulness of compara- 
tive-price advertising, of the 386 per- 
sons answering this question, the re- 
sults were: 


Per Cent 
Not helpful and should be eliminated 30 
Some forms should be eliminated 50 
Believed it to be helpful 20 


Comparative-price advertising state- 
ments were regarded as the least im- 
portant as compared with other fea- 
tures of advertising. 
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First choice Price 

Second choice News 

Third Choice Suggestions for use 

Fourth choice Style information 

Fifth Choice | Comparative price statements 

The Cleveland Better Business 

Bureau sent a questionnaire to a num- 

ber of Cleveland women prior to 1928 

to find out what women thought cer- 

tain comparative-price statements 
meant. The results of the question- 
naire were as follows: 

Term: $50 value: 14 women thought it was 
the price just prior to 
the sale 

12 thought it was the or- 
iginal price ; 
3 thought it was any 


v 


prior price 

Other similar questions on the use of the 

terms “regularly” and formerly” brought 
about a like divergence of opinion. 
The conclusion was that the great 
variety of terms used in connection 
with comparative prices evidently 
caused confusion and misunderstand- 
ing in the minds of the public. 

The Better Business Bureau of Des 
Moines made a survey in 1923, two 
years after the depression of 1921. 
They received 558 answers to ques- 
tionnaires, of which 65 per cent were 
by women, and 35 per cent by men. 
One question was asked: “Do you be- 
lieve in comparative-price advertis- 
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ing?’ and the answers were 64 per 
cent “no” and 36 per cent “yes.” 
Attempts to Curb Comparative 
Prices 

The opposition to comparative 
prices went to the extreme of legisla- 
tion in various States and cities. The 
advertising law of the State of Rhode 
Island makes it unlawful to use any 
advertising statement with the words 
“worth,” “value,” or any other syn- 
onymous terms which convey falsely 
to the reader the meaning that the 
merchandise is worth more than, or 
was previously offered at a higher 
price than that quoted. In other words, 
false comparative prices are forbidden 
by law. To truthful comparative prices 
there is no objection. 

In Everett, Washington, a city ordi- 
nance allows only the lowest previous 
price to be used in making compari- 
sons in advertising. 

As expressions of public opinion, 
such laws as the foregoing imply that 
from the consumer’s viewpoint the 
comparative price is a liability. Such 
extreme legislation, however, is the 
exception, and not the general rule. 
Often the reason for radical ordi- 
nances is occasioned by local condi- 
tions. Presumably the flagrant viola- 
tion of advertising ethics lead to cus- 
tomer complaints. 

Organizations such as the Better 
Business Bureaus of Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, the Furni- 
ture Dealers’ Association of New 
York, and the New York Daily News 
have made recommendations regard- 
ing the use of comparative prices. 
These directly or indirectly reflect the 
views of customers. Such recommen- 


dations occupy a middle ground be- 
tween no regulation at all and the 
drastic regulations of government. 

The Boston Bureau recommended 

the following: 

1. When any previous price is men- 
tioned, it should be the last one, 
the only former markdown price. 

2. Temporary reductions. “Our reg- 
ular price” refers to the store’s 
own previous price, and to which 
it reverts after the sale. 

3. Special purchase. The term 
“usual grade,” if used, should be 
on similar goods selling at two 
or more other stores. Or if in 
own store, refer to the compara- 
tive price as “similar merchan- 
dise sold in our store at (state 
price).” 

These recommendations are similar 

to those made by the Sales Promotion 
Division of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, to which was 
added the suggestion that terms such 
as “worth,” “value,” and “grade” 
should not be used. In its August 
1931 bulletin, the Chicago Better Busi- 
ness Bureau states: “In using terms 
such as ‘worth,’ ‘value,’ and ‘grade,’ 
the comparative prices are honest only 
when they constitute the regular 
markup on current wholesale. The 
Associated Furniture Dealers of New 
York approved, on September 17, 
1930, standards similar to those of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation and Better Business Bureau, 
but added another recommendation 
for markdowns; namely, that when 
articles of various prices are reduced 
to one price, the lowest as well as the 
highest should be quoted in advertis- 
ing, and merchandise at the highest 
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former price should be at least 10 per 
cent of the total quantity. 


Present Attitude of Consumers 


In spite of studies and reports in- 
dicating an attitude of consumers and 
associations averse to comparative 
prices, recent investigation suggests 
that the depression has brought a 
change in that attitude. Again, an 
opinion expressed in a questionnaire 
may not reflect influences that moti- 
vate customer demand. A question 
recently asked a score of customers of 
various types verbally was, “Is the 
specific comparative price an asset 
from the customer’s viewpoint?’ The 
answers were practically all “yes.” In 
a vote taken last summer among the 
members of a class at New York Uni- 
versity this same question, put to a 
secret ballot, resulted in a vote of 66 
per cent in favor of comparative prices 
and 34 per cent opposed to it. From 
the experience of salespeople who 
come in contact with customers it 
would seem that, in certain localities at 
least, consumers react favorably to 
comparatives. The above question put 
to the vote of 100 salespeople in the 
downstairs section of a New York 
store, resulted, August 1, 1931, in a 
response of 98 per cent in favor of 
comparative prices and 2 per cent 
opposed. 

While reports like that of the Bos- 
ton Better Business Bureau reveal 
the public’s theories on comparative 
prices, actually customers are greatly 
influenced by them, especially at peri- 
ods of time such as the present. 

The majority of customers judge 
value partly on a basis of relative 
price. The bargain instinct is strong 


in most people. Every salesperson has 
found it a common experience for cus- 
tomers to inquire the former price in 
order to establish a standard of com- 
parison by which to measure the de- 
sirability of the offering at the current 
price. Even though this standard is 
not wholly reliable, it is of some as- 
sistance to all those who are not suffi- 
ciently expert to determine value from 
an inspection of the goods alone. 
Comparative prices are doubly use- 
ful today when market values are 
changing so rapidly. An advertise- 
ment of hosiery at 89 cents with no 
comparative price would lack signifi- 
cance for the woman who usually buys 
what she knows as a $1.35 grade. The 
89-cent price alone does not indicate 
quality, it does not inform the poten- 
tial customer whether she should at- 
tend the sale, for the goods may be of 
inferior grade in which she would not 
be interested. If the advertisement 
truthfully states that the 89 cents 
hosiery has been regularly selling at 
$1.35, the customer is able to identify 
its quality from the advertisement. So 
long as consumers have associated cer- 
tain qualities with certain prices, any 
sudden lowering of price requires a 
statement of the old price to give the 
customer a true conception of quality. 
Again, price as a factor in buying 
is more important today than form- 
erly. A comparative helps the store 
impress customers with the fact that 
its prices are low, that they have been 
promptly and fully adjusted to new 
market conditions. 
Types of Comparative Prices 
Comparative prices are of three 
types: First, there are comparisons 
with former prices where such terms 
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as “formerly,” “usually,” and “regu- 
larly” are used. These terms have 
often been abused but, if their use is 
standardized along the lines suggested 
by the Boston Better Business Bureau, 
they become useful tools in indicating 
the quality of offerings to the cus- 
tomer. The term value in reference 
to a price higher than the current sell- 
ing price, however, is often mislead- 
ing and it would be good policy not 
to use it. Nor should the former 
prices or values alleged by buyers ever 
appear in print until they have been 
checked by an impartial comparison 
bureau or other representative of the 
publicity office. 

Second, there are comparisons with 
the current prices of other stores when 
such terms as “lowest price elsewhere”’ 
and “grade” are used. The compari- 
son is sometimes a blanket one refer- 
ring to all the store’s offerings. It is 
this type of competitive comparison 
that causes friction between stores and 
which led in New York to a public 
statement by the Better Business Bu- 
reau, in September of this year, brand- 
ing some such comparisons as an abuse 
of retail advertising. With the large 
quantities of fashion goods and un- 
standardized merchandise in 
stores, it is difficult to determine what 
are comparable qualities and there is 
perhaps danger of a store making un- 
fair price comparisons between its 
offerings and those of other stores. 
While some feel that reference to 
other store prices is an unfair competi- 
tive weapon, others are of the opinion 


that in times of much needed volume, 
such as the present, a store should 
take every opportunity to tell custom- 
ers of instances in which it finds its 
prices to be unquestionably the lowest. 

A third type of comparative price 
is the comparison of average retail 
prices in different lines today with 
average prices in more prosperous 
periods or with a decade or more ago. 
This is what John Wanamaker, New 
York, did effectively in its “Low Point 
Sale.” Marshall Field & Company 
has also made much use of the method. 
This may be called a noncompetitive 
comparative price in that all stores 
benefit from the publicity given to the 
low level of current prices, a level 
brought about by economic changes 
facing the whole business community. 
Neither customers nor competitors 
have objected to this type of compari- 
son. The only danger is that a store 
may overzealously proclaim that prices 
in some lines are at the bottom before 
this point is reached. 

The shortcomings of stores that mis- 
use these three types of comparative 
price in their advertising should not 
obscure their genuine value. Standards 
of truthful statement, like those drawn 
up by Better Business Bureaus, should 
be adhered to, but comparisons with 
previous retail prices, with prices in 
former years, or even with prices else- 
where, can be honestly and properly 
made. The comparative statement has 
a legitimate use in stimulating busi- 
ness activity and in rendering a ser- 
vice to the customer. 
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ADVERTISING BY PRICE 
LINES 
CHARLES M. Epwarps, JR. 

It is comforting for those engaged 
in retail advertising to believe they 
know a great deal about their profes- 
sion. They attend all the conventions, 
glance through trade papers, and go 
home firmly intrenched in the belief 
that they are well equipped to cope 
with daily problems. 

They know from experience that, 
when occasion demands, they can lay 
out balanced newspaper pages, buy 
flattering art work, and write copy 
that makes competitors squirm in their 
chairs (and it ts gratifying to make 
competitors squirm). 

There’s another thing, too. They 
feel fairly certain their advertising is 
“pulling” as well—is selling as many 
dollars’ worth of merchandise—as 
their competitors’. Comparison shop- 
pers tell them so! 

The truth is, however, that—as 
much as they know about advertising 
—they are not getting the sales re- 
sults they might. Their good-looking 
advertising isn’t producing the busi- 
Less. 

Why isn’t the response greater ? 

Misdirected effort! That is the 
answer. At least that is what one 
large store decided after subjecting its 
own advertising to an acid test. Here’s 
how they went about it—and what 
they found: 

A detailed survey was made of the 
advertising of four dress departments. 
The research, which covered all the 
advertising done by these departments 
in ten newspapers over a period of 
several months, was undertaken to 


determine the following facts: 


1. The number of price lines ad- 
vertised in all ten papers during 
the period 

2. The different price lines adver- 
tised in each of these papers 

3. The comparative effectiveness, 
or “pulling power,” of each price 
line in all papers 

4. The comparative effectiveness of 
the various price lines in each 
paper 

5. The general effectiveness of the 
advertising of these departments 
during the time 

When the research was begun, it 
was limited to a study of the adver- 
tising done in only two newspapers, 
which we shall designate as A and B. 
It was recognized that these two 
papers, more nearly than _ others, 
reached the people to whom the store 
was catering. The circulation of B 
exceeded that of A by not more than 
20,000. 

In analyzing the sales resulting from 
advertising by referring to daily unit- 
control reports, the investigator con- 
sidered only those dresses in adver- 
tised price lines which were sold the 
day following publication of an adver- 
tisement. When advertisements for 
identical merchandise appeared in both 
papers, each paper was credited with 
the full sales return. Thus, neither 
paper was given an unfair advantage 
in the computation of results. 

Surprisingly, it was found that dur- 
ing the period the large number of 
twenty-seven price lines had been ad- 
vertised. This advertising research, 
therefore, threw a spotlight on a mer- 
chandising and publicity weakness. 
Surely twenty-seven price lines were 
entirely too many to be featured by 
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four closely related dress departments. 
The excessive number of price lines 
handled by these departments becomes 
doubly evident when it is pointed out 
that there are four other dress depart- 
ments in the store which also carry 
dresses for sports, daytime, and eve- 
ning wear and for junior misses. 
The most pertinent finding of the 
survey disclosed the fact that less than 
one third of the total amount of ad- 
vertising for the period was in the 
nine best selling price lines which 
were responsible for the sale of four 


fifths of the total number of units sold 
as a direct result of advertising. 


Evidently both the merchandising 
and advertising activities could be 
made more productive by reducing the 
number of price lines and bringing 
about a greater concentration of effort 
on those remaining. More stress 
should be placed on wanted price lines, 
the best sellers. 

In the order of their “salability,” 
the price lines advertised during the 
period ranked as follows: 


Price Lines Total Number of Total Number of Average Number 

in Order of Advertisements Dresses Sold in of Units Sold 
Selling Rank —— Published During Each Price Line per Advertise- 

Period for Each During Period as ment in Each 
Price Line Result of Adver- Price Line 
tising 

1. 14.50 12 3,796 316.3 

2. 13.75 8 966 120.7 

a 665 6 514 85.6 

4. 15.00 72 4,956 68.7 

5. 8.95 10 522 52.2 

6. 12.75 18 796 43.6 

7. 10.00 46 1,856 40.3 

8. 6.95 4 156 39.0 

9. 30.00 4 146 36.5 
10. 12.00 6 162 27.0 
11. 2 1,062 17.1 
12. 10.75 18 274 15.2 
13. 19.75 14 212 15.1 
14. 27.00 2 28 14.0 
15. 16.75 26 308 11.8 
16. 20.00 10 90 9.0 
17. 22.00 6 54 9.0 
18. 29.50 2 614 8.5 
19. 28.00 12 100 8.3 
20. 33.00 6 46 7.6 
21. 39.50 84 442 5.2 
22. 45.00 2 10 5.0 
23. 35.00 12 30 2.5 
24. 49.50 38 84 2.2 
25. 59.50 20 40 2.0 
26. 75.00 8 6 75 
27. 89.50 4 2 50 

Total 582 17,262 29.66 
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Another relevant finding of the sur- 
vey was that newspaper B outpulled 
newspaper A nearly two to one for 
dresses that sold for $25.00 or less. 
Fewer insertions sold more units. 
The following figures proved the fact: 


Total Number of 


of accuracy the pulling power of the 
various price lines in each of the other 
eight media. 

One of the glaring weaknesses in- 
dicated by the charted figures was the 
fact that the advertising was too 


Total Number of Units Sold Average Number of Units 


Insertions as result of Advertisements sold per Advertisrnent 
A B A B A B 
47 34 1,972 2,556 42 75 


These figures confirmed an opinion 
of the advertising manager that news- 
paper B was better than newspaper A 
for promoting the sale of lower priced 
dresses. Furthermore, it showed him 
specifically that B was more effective 
than A for price lines ranging from 
$25.00 down, whereas he had believed 
prior to the survey that the principal 
pulling power of B was for price lines 
from $15.00 down. Therefore, the 
report bore out his opinion, and, at 
the same time, gave him proof of even 
greater usefulness than he had attrib- 
uted to B. 

No satisfactory basis was found for 
comparing the effectiveness of these 
two papers for price lines that ranged 
from $27.00 to $89.50, as only two ad- 
vertisements were published in news- 
paper B during that period for dresses 
that sold for more than $25.00. 

Completion of the survey of these 
two media showed the information 
brought out to be so significant that 
the research was extended to eight 
other newspapers in which the store 
advertised less frequently. The facts 


garnered from the extended survey 
were also gratifying, as they made it 
possible to judge with a fair degree 


widely dispersed in newspapers. The 
“attack” was not concentrated in re- 
gard to class, area, or price-line ap- 
peal. Like a battery of guns, each of 
which was firing in a different direc- 
tion, the advertising was aimed at 
numerous targets, instead of being 
concentrated on a few, well-defined 
objectives. Advertising coverage was 
extensive rather than intensive. 


It is interesting to note that the 
sales made in response to the adver- 
tising indicated that women buy more 
dresses than do misses in the price 
lines ranging from $39.50 up to 
$80.50. 

As a result of this survey, the ad- 
vertising plans for the succeeding 
month were materially altered, and fu- 
ture plans will be influenced by the 
facts disclosed. Certain price lines 
are to be given more stress. In some 
of the papers more lineage will be 
used, in others less. 


The facts brought out may well be 
applied to the problems of choosing 
media in which to advertise the vari- 
ous price lines of other departments 
and may perhaps be helpful in mer- 
chandising as well as in publicity. 
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Inventory Taking and the Tabulating 
Machine 


T. C. SpERRyY 
The use of machines is not only speeding up the recording function in 
retail stores but is also presenting a detailed analysis of merchandising 
operations that was formerly unavailable. 


For a great many years tabulating 
equipment has been used successfully 
and profitably in the manufacturing 
industry. In the last few years it has 
entered into the retail business and 
has grown rapidly. 

The essentials of success with tabu- 
lating equipment are entirely commen- 
surate with the degree to which those 
in charge are sold on that equipment. 
There are decided savings and econo- 
mies to be gained but, in order to get 
this efficiency, it is necessary to get a 
maximum number of different types 
of work with the equipment. Some 
of the store jobs that are readily adap- 
table to tabulating equipment are the 
following : 

Sales audit 

Customer analysis 

Accounts-receivable control 

Expense distribution 

Payroll 

Unit control 

Inventory analysis 

Merchandise accounts payable 

Departmental profit and loss state- 

ment 

Before these applications can suc- 
cessfully be made, the force must be 
properly trained for their jobs. They 
must be educated to a point where all 
machines will be kept busy all the 


time. This is possibly job that 
takes the greatest amount 0. un exec- 
utive’s time at the start, but once the 
force understands this the obstacle has 
been overcome. 

This article deals with the applica- 
tion of tabulating machinery to inven- 
tory analysis. The writer is largely in- 
debted for the idea and the mechanics 
of the application to The Hecht Com- 
pany of Washington. D. C., where the 
system is operating successfully and 
efficiently. 

What an Inventory Includes 

It is well to define first just what an 
inventory should include. Formerly, 
it was treated only as an accounting 
of the physical amount as compared 
with the book value. There was no 
thought paid to the condition of the 
asset, the only idea being verification 
of the monetary amount. One reason 
for this was that is was seemingly a 
very expensive operation to break 
down the inventory into the individual 
units. 

In recent years, stores have begun 
to inquire into the age of this stock 
and a breakdown into classifications 
of the merchandise within the depart- 
ments. But this is not going far 
enough because one of the most im- 
portant features of the inventory is 
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to know the prices of the various units 
or pieces of merchandise within the 
stock as compared with present market 
values. An inventory really should be 
not only an accounting procedure but 
also a complete analysis for the mer- 
chandise division showing the number 
of units at the various prices by classi- 
fication within each department. To 
arrive at this on a manual basis would 
be an extremely expensive and im- 
practicable procedure and it was with 
the idea of obtaining this information 
at a reasonable cost that our firm in- 
vestigated the tabulating method of 
inventory analysis. 
Summarizing the Inventory 

The fact should be stressed that a 
tabulator installed for the prime rea- 
son of ,analyzing inventory and not 
for the other uses suggested would 
indeed be folly. But when the inven- 
tory application is made as an added 
feature to other jobs already in use on 
the equipment, it is economical in that 
it will handle the load at a very slight 
extra cost. 

After the cards are extended, 
checked, and punched, which is the 
first operation, the entire recapitula- 
tion of the inventory can be carried on 
by one person with the aid of the 
tabulator equipment. This can be 
done after store hours, thereby not 
interfering with the other applications 
of the machine and with office routine. 
It is a very rapid method of totaling 
and summarizing the inventory. 

The very nature of the tabulator 
makes minute breakdowns possible 
that otherwise would not be practicable 
from a cost angle. By the use of the 


tabulator, it is possible to analyze a 
department’s inventory as follows: 


. 


By classification and by age 

2. By department, by classification, 

and by price line 

3. Prior stock by department, by 

age, by price line, and by classi- 
fication. 

In every one of the above break- 
downs, it is possible not only to get 
the amount of each breakdown but 
also the number of units affected. In 
other words, it is possible to tell just 
how many units there are in stock 
of a certain classification within a cer- 
tain price line. It will readily be seen 
that a breakdown of this type gives 
the merchandise division a picture of 
its stock that is invaluable from a cor- 
rective angle. 

Planning the Inventory 

The success of this method of tak- 
ing inventory is entirely dependent 
upon careful planning and execution 
weeks before the actual inventory is 
taken. We found it necessary to pre- 
pare written instructions, taking up 
every minute detail of the procedure, 
explaining just what should be done 
under various circumstances. It was 
necessary to set up an organization 
headed by the controller’s office com- 
posed of supervisors responsible for 
definite departments. These supervis- 
ors were schooled in classes of instruc- 
tion. They made the written instruc- 
tions a study. In all matters of inven- 
tory pertaining to the departments as- 
signed to them, they represented the 
controller's office. Their duties were 
listed as follows: 

1. To be sure to know all the details 
of the inventory instructions ; this 
will be expected 

2. To see that the inventory is taken 

in the manner as described in the 
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inventory instructions We found it necessary to schedule 
3. To see that all cards are written all nonselling, as well as selling, help. 


10. 


11. 


up in a neat legible manner 


. To see that the work progresses 


in a speedy and satisfactory man- 
ner and, if it does not, to report 
the matter to the floor merchan- 
dise man 


. To see that all inventory cards are 


replaced in the compartment that 
is being inventoried 


. To collect all cards with the buyer 


or assistant buyer, after the check- 
ing crew has finished checking 


. To see that the completed inven- 


tory cards are sent to the control 
office as soon as the work has 
been completed in each department 


. To see that as much of the work 


as possible starts at 4.00 and that 
all of it starts at 5.30 p.m. 


. To see that the work does not 


stop because of lunch relays; keep 
part of the people at the job 

To see that the inventory cards 
are lettered and placed in the vari- 
ous compartments before 4.00 p.m. 
To be sure to understand what is 
wanted in the arrangement of the 
stock by classification, price, and 
season letter; see that this is done 
before the time of inventory tak- 


ing 


They were all assigned definite posts 
by the personnel division before in- 
ventory night so that on that night 
they knew exactly where they were to 
go and what they were to do. It was 
necessary to obtain the full codpera- 
tion of the merchandise division in 
classifying and physically arranging 
stock within the departments by classi- 
fication, by price line, and by age. 

Each department was required to 
submit to the controller’s office a plan 
showing the location and the number 
of its drawers, shelves, and fixtures. 
These were numbered and the num- 
bers were placed on the cards as they 
were distributed. 

Listing on Tabulating Cards 

The inventory was actually listed 
on cards such as the one shown in the 
figure. These cards were placed with- 
in the departments so that there was 
only one classification, one price line, 
and one season letter on each card. 
Since the stock had been arranged in 
that order, it can readily be seen the 
number of cards to be used would be 
the minimum. 

As these cards were distributed to 
the different fixtures and_ sections 
within each department they were re- 
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corded on a tally or control sheet giv- 
ing the fixture, drawer, or shelf into 
which each card was placed. In all 
compartments in which there was no 
merchandise, a simpler form was 
placed on which no merchandise was 
listed. The use of this form ensured 
that no fixture was overlooked. 

The entire force, while taking the 
inventory, worked in pairs. One per- 
sun called while the other person listed. 
After all merchandise had been listed 
within the department, a separate crew 
from another department was brought 
in to check the listing of the first crew. 
After checking had been effected, the 
supervisors with the aid of the tally 
sheet picked up all cards as placed. 
These cards were arranged in numer- 
ical order and were sent to the con- 
troller’s office. The entire inventory 
was taken in one evening. Out of 
30,000 cards used there was only one 
card lost and with the aid of the tally 
sheet it was very easy to locate the fix- 
ture and retake the inventory of that 
particular section. 

The extending of the cards was done 
by comptometer operators. They were 
first arranged in groups of 100 each. 
One squad of girls figured the indi- 
vidual cards, the other group checked 
the extension of the first group. The 
cards were then ready for punching. 
After punching, they were tabulated in 
the same groups of 100 each and the 
total tabulation of each group was 
checked against the comptometer total 
for accuracy in the punching. After 
the punching had been proved, the rest 
of the job was the purely mechanical 
one of running off the reports. 

Results 
The merchandise division was great- 


ly pleased with this inventory analy- 
sis, possibly not with the condition ot 
the inventory because the method dis- 
closed some very disturbing facts, but 
with the rapidity and economy of the 
application. It has resulted in a re- 
duction of the number of price lines 
carried because we found in many 
cases that prices were too close to- 
gether and could be combined. 

The tabulation has given us a much 
better knowledge of our stocks. By 
making a complete analysis of our old 
merchandise we have been able to find 
out just how old old is. By running a 
price-line analysis of the old merchan- 
dise by classification we were able to 
compare the price lines of the old 
merchandise with the current prices. 
This has enabled us to bring these 
prices into line with the current mar- 
ket. 

It has been possible for us to get 
all this added and valuable informa- 
tion at a big saving in the cost of cal- 
culation and in a much shorter period 
of time. In addition this savings has 
reduced the overhead cost of the tabu- 
lating equipment for the year by about 
one month’s rental charge. 


SUMMARY OF THE CENSUS 
OF DISTRIBUTION 


Although the final data of the Cen- 
sus of Distribution will not be avail- 
able for about a year, many pertinent 
facts and relationships may be drawn 
from the preliminary summary which 
has been recently released by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Aggregate sales of $50,033,850,792 
were reported by the 1,549,168 retail 
stores. The average sales per store 
were $32,300 in 1929; the number of 
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Saces DATA FoR THE TEN Groups oF RETAIL OUTLETS 
Per Cent of Total No. of Stores Sales per Sales per 


lowing stores may be added, thus: 


Jewelry stores 


Group Net Sales (Round Nos.) Store! Person! 
Food 22.61 497,000 $22,800 $92 
Automotive 19.08 253,000 37,700 78 
General merchandise (includ- 
ing department, dry-goods, 
and variety stores 14.27 70,000 101,700 58 
Apparel 8.62 113,000 38,200 35 
Lumber and building 7.27 80,000 45,500 29 
Furniture and household goods 4.57 44,000 51,500 19 
Restaurants and eating places 4.19 136,000 15,400 17 
Country general stores 3.85 88,000 22,000 16 
Second-hand stores 31 15,000 10,400 2 
Other stores 15.23 253,000 30,100 62 
1 Approximate. 
persons per store, 79; and the average Per Cent 
sales per person in the United States, Department stores over 
$408. $100,000 8.64 
While the relative sales made by the Dry-goods stores 2.14 
various types of retail outlets, such as General merchandise stores _—_1.75 
chain stores, mail-order houses, etc., Variety stores "1.74 
are not yet available, the figures indi- Men’s shops 2.55 
cate that department stores having Women’s and _ children’s 
sales of $100,000 or over per year ready-to-wear shops 2.23 
(not including food-department sales) Clothing stores, men’s, wom- 
do 8.64% of the total retail business. en’s, and children’s * 1.12 
Department-store sales probably will Millinery shops 33 
appear small when compared to chain- Shoe stores, men’s, women’s, 
store or unit-store sales, but this com- and children’s 1.60 
parison is not pertinent to the depart- Furriers 21 
ment-store executive. He is more in- Hosiery and knit-goods stores .13 
terested in knowing what proportion Other apparel and accessory 
of the total sales of goods of the type stores 45 
carried in department stores is sold by Furniture stores 3.04 
them and what part is sold by com-  Floor-covering stores a 
petitors of department stores. Grocery China and glassware stores 10 
stores, for example, are not important Household-appliance stores 85 
department-store competitors, but dry- Other home-furnishings stores .33 
goods stores, drug stores, and shoe Hardware stores 1.72 
stores are. In order to evaluate rough- Electrical shops 21 
ly the amount of the total sales made Paint and glass stores 41 
by stores carrying merchandise gener- Bookstores 4 
ally carried by department stores, the Drug stores 3.36 
percentages of sales made by the fol- Gift shops 16 
1.08 
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Luggage and leather-goods 


stores 
Radio and music stores 1.07 
Sporting-goods stores 14 
Miscellaneous 4.1 

Total 40.02 


Since department stores do 8.64 per 
cent of the total estimated at 40.02 per 
cent, it is reasonably safe to conclude 
that department stores make approxi- 


mately 22 per cent of the total sales 
of the type of goods they carry. When 
viewed in the light of the amount of 
business department stores do in rela- 
tion to the total sales of goods adap- 
table to them, they show up much bet- 
ter than when their sales are viewed 
as a percentage of the total retail trade 
of the United States. 

Summaries of data for individual 
cities are available from the Bureau 
of the Census. 


‘Personnel and Management Division 


Service Shopping in New York Stores 


ViotaA HEINEN AND PRESTON ROBINSON 
Seventy-five student customers shopped 220 salespeople to obtain the 
results of this study. 


prominent merchant recently 
stated that one of the chief retail prob- 
lems of 1931-1932 is not to get more 
customers into the store but to sell 
more merchandise to those who do 
enter and to secure their continued 
patronage. There is probably no one 
factor more important in securing re- 
peat business than the salesforce. The 
salesperson is the “nerve center” of 
the modern retail organization. From 
her the customer largely gains her last- 
ing impression of the store. 

Is the salesforce doing its share to 
build a loyal customer clientele? Do 


salespeople take advantage of their 
opportunities to use suggestion selling ? 
Are they properly acquainted with 
store merchandise? In short, is serv- 
ice on the high level desired? These 
are some logical questions that the 


progressive merchant is asking him- 
self. 

In an effort to obtain the customer’s 
viewpoint, New York University 
School of Retailing made an extensive 
shopping survey covering leading New 
York and Brooklyn department stores. 
Approximately 220 shoppings were 
made on selling service, elevator serv- 
ice, and service received on advertised 
merchandise. The student shoppers 
were deliberately not given any formal 
standards by which to judge the qual- 
ity of service but were told to shop 
for themselves as customers and indi- 
cate their reactions as customers. It 
is assumed that their personal stand- 
ards are typical of those of the aver- 
age customer. The following report 
made from these shoppings should 
prove helpful to personnel and train- 
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ing directors, to lead them to more in- 
tensive training programs along special 
lines in which their salespeople have 
fallen behind. This number of shop- 
pings should serve as a representative 
figure upon which to work. 


SELLING-SERVICE REPORT 


1. Was service excellent? 48 
Was service satisfactory? 100 
Was service mediocre? 55 
Was service poor? 19 


2. Did you receive prompt attention from 
the salesperson? Yes 140; No 82. 

3. Was the salesperson interested in you 
throughout the sale? Yes 167; No 55. 

4. Did the salesperson suggest merchan- 
dise other than what you asked for? Yes 
97; No 125. 

5. Was the salesperson intelligent about se- 
lecting things for you? Yes 189; No 30. 

6. Lid he know where to find the merchan- 
dise? Yes 192; No 26. 

7. Would you return to the salesperson? 75 
Wou'd you avoid the salesperson? 29 


Would you be indifferent? 118 
ExLevator SERVICE SHOPPING 

1. Excellent service 48 

Satisfactory 107 

Mediocre 32 

Poor 17 


2. Was the operator’s appearance satisfac- 
tory? Yes 196; No 6. 

3. Did he converse with employees? 
16- No 185. 

4. Dd he answer questions pleasantly? Fes 
195; No 6. 

5. Was the car overcrowded? Yes 15; No 

185. 

6. Were passengers skipped unnecessarily ? 
Yes 15; No 189. 

7. Did he announce floors distinctly ? 
172; No 3}. 

8. Was the car run smoothly? Yes 169; No 
35. 

9. Was the car stopped even with the floor 
on the first trial? Yes 166; No 37. 
ApvertIseD MERCHANDISE SHOPPING 

1. How many people did you ask before you 
Incated the merchandise? In 200 shop- 
ping 325 people were asked. 


Yes 


Yes 


2. Were you misdirected? Yes 34; No 162. 
3. Did the salesperson in the selling de- 
partment know about the merchandise 

advertised? Yes 187; No 10. 

4. Did he give correct information? Yes 

192; No 5. 

Selling Service 

Some definite and helpful conclu- 
sions may be drawn from the forego- 
ing figures. No doubt, one of the 
reasons for customers leaving one 
store to shop in another is the fact 
that the approach of the salesperson 
is too slow and lacks the appearance 
of enthusiasm and willingness. About 
37 per cent of the shoppings showed 
a lack of prompt attention. In some 
cases this may be because the sales- 
people were busy with other custom- 
ers. In this event they should have as- 
sured the customer that she would be 
served as soon as possible. It is im- 
portant for the salesperson to be made 
to realize that his approach has a psy- 
chological effect upon the customer’s 
decision to buy and he has a véry good 
opportunity to influence the customer 
favorably by prompt willingness to 
serve. 

The figures in this shopping also in- 
dicate that, in the majority of sales 
transactions, suggestion selling is not 
used. It may be the fault of the train- 
ing supervisors due to the fact that 
they have talked and talked “sugges- 
tion selling” but have given no definite 
statement in regard to merchandise 
and technique which the salesperson 
may use in his selling process. 

Another interesting fact may be 
pointed out. Items 1 and 7 of the 
Selling-Service Report show that the 
general tendency is for customers to 
be indifferent to salespeople. This may 
be interpreted as showing that the 
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average service was so ordinary as to 
result in this indifference. While 148 
shoppers listed selling services as “ex- 
cellent” or “satisfactory,” only 75 in- 
dicated that they would return to the 
salesperson. Naturally, indifference 
will not be an urge for a customer to 
return to a store, nor will it be suffi- 
cient reason to hold a customer’s regu- 
lar trade. 

The most striking fact, however, in 
regard to selling service is that in just 
one third of the shoppings, the student 
customers felt the service was either 
bad or mediocre. Anything less than 
satisfactory service is distinctly harm- 
ful to a store. If the average customer 
feels that the attention she gets is of 
an unsatisfactory quality one time out 
of three shoppings, she can hardly find 
shopping wholly agreeable. 


Elevator Shopping 
Glancing over the elevator shopping, 
it may readily be seen that the report 
is generally good. Only 15 people out 
of 220 found elevators crowded and in 
the majority of cases the service was 
efficiently and courteously performed. 


Advertised Merchandise 


The advertised merchandise shop- 
pings showed some negative results. 
Most outstanding is the result on item 
1 of this group. Two hundred people 
had to inquire 325 times in order to 
locate the advertised merchandise for 


which they shopped. The frequency 
with which some of these requests had 
to be made by one individual is inter- 
esting : 

In 110 shoppings 1 inquiry was enough 

In 50 shoppings there were 2 inquiries each 
In 16 shoppings there were 3 inquiries each 
In 9 shoppings there were 4 inquiries each 
In 5 shoppings there were 5 inquiries each 
In _ 1 shopping there were 6 inquiries 

It may be true that each department 
had been thoroughly trained in the 
special items for the day but evidentlv 
there was no generally working system 
of codrdination for educating the en 
tire selling personnel on the day’s 
specials. To detail the knowledge of 
advertised goods to the one particular 
department is important, but equally 
important is the work of educating 
the complete selling personnel in re- 
gard to the store’s advertised goods 
in all departments. 

Another interesting point is that 
there were 34 misdirections out of a 
total of 196. If once out of every six 
times that a customer asks to be di- 
rected to advertised goods she is mis- 
directed, she has a just cause for com- 
plaint in regard to the training and in- 
telligence of the store’s personnel. 

These conclusions are merely the 
impressions left after 220 shoppings 
were made. They should prove help- 
ful and may be interesting to execu- 
tives who wish to check the service of 
their own organizations. 


Book Reviews 


The Buyer’s Manual (second edition), 
by Merchandise Managers’ Division. 
New York: National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 1931, 310 pages. 


The first edition of The Buyer's Manual 
appeared in 1930 and proved popular both 
with buyers and with teachers of retailing. 
There is probably no book dealing with the 
buyer’s job that has proved so useful as this 
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series of articies that appeared originally in 
the Bulletin of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 

The new edition includes many chapters 
that are new, together with most of the ma- 
terial in the former one. 

Most of the writers are recognized lead- 
ers in the retail merchandising field. Paul 
H. Nystrom, F. Frank Vorenberg, Walter 
Hoving, Jay D. Runkle, David E. Moeser, 
and L. J. Noah may be mentioned. The 
work has been edited by Mr. James L. Fri, 
who has also written four chapters. 

J. W. W. 


Policy and Ethics in Business, by Carl 
F. Toeusch. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1931, 623 


pages. 

Business ethics is shaped from such causal 
factors as geographical isolation, internal di- 
versity of climate, topography and racial 
factors, sectional differences, and religious 
and social ideas. 

The Sherman Law, enacted in 1890, first 
represented the awakening  self-conscious- 
ness of the American people to the broader 
social problems engendered by our business 
behavior. 

The policy and ethics of the major busi- 
ness problems including trade channels, 
price maintenance, price discrimination, price 
cutting, reciprocity buying, competitive bids, 
commercial bribery, trade piracy, misrepre- 
sentations, cancellation of contracts, limita- 
tion of production, and commercial arbitra- 
tion are discussed in this philosophic inter- 
pretation of our business manners. 


©. S. 
Principles of Selling, by H. K. Nixon. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1931, 319 pages. 


Principles of Selling is a valuable contri- 
bution to the inexhaustible subject of sales- 
manship. So much has been written and 


said about methods and principles of selling 
that it is refreshing to find a book whicia 
offers simple and practical information on 
the subject. The book is the result of fifteen 
years of study, observation, and experience 
in the field of salesmanship. The author 
lifts out of the confusing maze of generaliza- 
tions nine simple principles which may be 
applied to all types of sales education. The 
principles laid down are not new but merely 
new statements of old facts with an inter- 
esting and practical discussion of each. 
Principles of Selling is another effort to 
“debunk” sales education and place it on the 
sound practical basis it deserves. The book 
will prove valuable to teachers and may be 
highly recommended to all students of sales- 


manship. 
O. P. R. 


Problems in Retail Merchandising, by 
John W. Wingate and Elmer O. 
Schaller. New York: Prentice-Hall, 


Incorporated, 1931, 166 pages. 

This book represents a collection of prob- 
lems covering various phases of retail mer- 
chandising. Most are of a mathematical na- 
ture, but some involve legal matters in re- 
gard to which there is ample precedent for 
uniform decisions. In their preface, the au- 
thors explain the book as follows: “The 
problems are designed for the use of either 
the independent student or the class. They 
will prove particularly useful in connection 
with executive training courses in stores. 
They do not attempt to give a complete ex- 
position of the technique necessary for so- 
lution. This information may be obtained 
from the suggested references at the end of 
each section. This book is not intended to 
take the place of a text but rather to pro- 
vide problems to supplement a text.” 

Model solutions to these problems are in 
the process of preparation. They will be 
available in mimeographed form for teach- 
ers in colleges and stores. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Decalogue for the Merchant 


Curtailed ability and willingness to 
buy, low and falling prices, and fixed 
expenses have harassed the average 
merchant to the point where he is 
almost ready to discard old and tried 
standards of merchandising and oper- 
ation. In the face of lowered volume 
and mounting losses, it is easy to suc- 
cumb to panic. But there are many 
stores that have not been swept along 
by the adverse business situation. 
There are many that are showing con- 
sistent gains, and others, while suffer- 
ing temporary setbacks, seem unruffled 
in their outlook and adhere firmly to 
established methods. 


An analysis of the stores that are 
best weathering the depression reveals 
ten points, ten policies of store man- 
agement that these stores follow: 

1. Maintain previous standards of 
quality, service fashion, or assort- 
ments. If a store has gained a de- 
served reputation for the high quality 
of its goods, the excellence of its serv- 
ice, the authenticity of its styles, or 
the completeness of its assortments, 
any opportunistic lowering of these 
standards to force immediate volume 
through price appeal will impair good 
will. It will lead to loss in years to 
come. Reputation for something more 
than cheapness is the merchant’s pearl 
of great price, never to be bartered for 
temporary volume. It is particularly 
important today to keep stocks com- 
plete with new merchandise, even 
though there is risk of a decline in 
market values. To be out of stock is 


a serious merchandising crime. 


2. Seek long-time profits, profits 
over the period of a complete business 
cycle. Don’t adopt harmful expedi- 
ents to get immediate volume and 
profits. Good years always follow 
lean. It is the average results over 
both good and bad years that count, 
not the ability to make a forced show- 
ing one year. 

3. Keep the store continually before 
the public, even though the publicity- 
expense percentage exceeds former 
figures. The store that strengthens its 
reputation and prestige in depression 
will not have to develop a new cus- 
tomer clientele when purchasing 
power improves. 

4. Build and train a personnel force 
now that will be ready to put the store 
at the peak of efficiency as soon as the 
outside situation improves. Bargains 
in personnel are available today. Ex- 
perienced salespeople and able man- 
agers are looking for jobs and are 
ready to start again at the bottom. 


5. Control expenses, don’t merely 
plan them. If the average transaction, 
for example, has come down from 
$2.00 to $1.60, adjust the cost of 
handling that transaction in as nearly 
equal proportion as possible. Elimi- 
nate unnecessary functions, double up 
in the performance of duties, use more 
part-time help, economize in the use 
of supplies, make every inch of adver- 
tising space effective, but avoid cur- 
tailment of those services that com- 
prise one of the important reasons for 
customers patronizing the store. 

6. Promote and develop best sellers. 
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Determine by records of sales and by 
experimentation the price lines and 
style numbers that are most popular 
today with the store’s clientele. For 
example, if catering to the upper 
middle class, note that customers who 
would formerly pay $25.00 on a child’s 
coat will pay only $15.00 today. Ob- 
tain and spotlight “best buys.” Have 
in each classification one outstanding 
value at all times. This may not be 
the same item long, but always have 
something in each classification of 
each department that defies competi- 
tion. 


7. Price merchandise on an individ- 
ual basis. Don’t adhere to a fixed 
standard of markup. One item costing 
$1.00 may be a remarkable value to 
the customer if priced at $2.00, while 
another costing $1.00 may prove un- 
attractive if retailed at any more than 
cost. Be on the lookout for every op- 
portunity that will not interfere with 
volume to take a longer markup. 


8. Give customers sufficient infor- 
mation to identify the nature of your 
offering at the new low prices. An 
advertisement of blankets, for ex- 


ample, at $4.50 has little meaning until 
the customer is informed in regard to 
the size, the material, and the quality. 
Quality can most readily be identified 
from the advertisement by a compari- 
son with the usual price. 

9. Dispose of merchandise bought 
at the higher price levels at once. No 
matter how heavy a markdown loss is 
required, it will be less than the ulti- 
mate loss that would result from with- 
holding the merchandise. In spite of 
its one-time excellence, it is no longer 
in fashion and in most instances as 
good or better merchandise can be ob- 
tained in the current market at far 
lower prices. 

10. Maintain unit-control records 
and systems. Don't discard them to 
save expense. The sudden shifts in the 
demand for goods at different price 
lines, the need to sell every customer 
who enters the store makes it more im- 
portant than ever to know the trend in 
demand and to carry complete assort- 
ments with a minimum investment. 
The promotion of best sellers and best 
buys and the prompt taking of mark- 
downs require adequate records. 


J.W.W. 
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